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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SEA KALE. 


S:x,—Will Sea Kale grow at a distance from 
the sea shore? I have planted the seed several 
times, thirty miles from Boston, but none ever 
vegetated. An answer to this inquiry, with 
some instructions for raising this vegetable, 
would much oblige at least one of the readers 
of your useful paper. Yours, &c. 








[BY THE EDITOR. ] 

We believe that the Sea Kale may be as well culti- 
vated in the interiour part of the country as on the 
sea coast. Itis true, that when found growing spon- 
taneously, it is generally, if not always, situated near 
the sea shore, or within the influence of the air and 
water of the ocean. Hence it is called the Sea Kale, 
or Crambe Maritima. But the same thing may be 
said of asparagus, which is naturally a maritime plant, 
though every body knows it will flourish in the interi- 
our, and that salt-air or water is not indispensible to 
its existence. Asparagus, however, is greatly benefit- 
ed by the use of salt as a manure. We have been 
assured by gentlemen who have made the experiment, 
that a bushel of salt may be safely and beneficially ap- 
plied to a bed of asparagus 50 feet by 6, before the 
plants begin to growin the spring. Judging from an- 
alogy, we should suppose that a similar application 
would accellerate the growth, and contribute to the 
perfection of Sea Kale. But we should not advise to 
the application of crude salt nor a very strong solution 
of salt in water to this or any other vegetable in its 
growing state. 

The complaint that the seeds of the sea kale do not 
always vegetate we have often heard, but cannot say 
postively what may be the cause of the failure. We 
would, however, hazard a conjecture that the most usu- 
al cause of the failure of the seeds of sea kale as well 
as other small seeds, may be attributed to their be- 
coming too dry before they are sowed. The vegetative 
principle may be destroyed by the want of moisture in 
any seeds, which are kept a long time in a dry situa- 
tion. Those seeds which are of an oily or mucilagi- 
nous nature, will endure a longer exposure to dry air 
than those which are not preserved by the oil or muci- 
lage, which nature furnishes as well for the preserva- 
tion of the seed, as for the nourishment of the young 
plant, which itis destined to produce. We should, 
therefore, advise to sow the seeds of sea kale in August 
or September, or as soon as they are ripe. Should they 
vegetate in autumn, as it is probable they will, it may 
be well to throw a little straw over them, before the 
frost becomes very severe, to protect them from the 
rigour of winter, though we are not certain as that 
precaution is necessary, as the plant is hardy, and not 
very liable to be injured by frost. 

We have frequently seen the sea kale growing in 
the garden of the Hon. Jomw LowEix, (who has been 
so kind as to point them out to us) in Roxbury; anda 
few days since observedsome about the size that cab- 
bage plants obtain in the seed bed before they are set 
out,,which were self-sown the present season. The 
fact that nature sows these seeds in July or August, 





would seem to indicate the proper time for art to take 
up the process; and we should, therefore, advise the 
cultivator to sow the seeds of the sea kale as soon as they 
are ripe, either on seed beds, from which they may be 
transplanted in the spring, or in the places in which it 
is wished the plants may grow to maturity. 

The culture of the Sea Kale is simple, we think 
the following extract from a communication from Mr. 
Lowell, published in the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Repository, vol. vii. page 132, will furnish the requi- 
site information. 


“ The Sea Kale is a plant of recent introduc- 
tion in Europe. Perhaps its culture cannot be 
traced back beyond forty years. It is a native 
of the sea-coast of the southern parts of Eng- 
land, where it is found growing in sea sand. 

“It is very hardy—grows in any tolerable 
soil—is perennial, and costs not half the labour 
bestowed on Asparagus. It may be raised from 
the seed or from the root, and fifty plants, oc- 
cupying a very small space, will supply asingle 
family. In its taste it resembles the Cauliflower. 
The only labour it requires, is to cover it with 
sand, or earth, or with pots or boxes in March, 
so as to exclude the light and to blanch it, or 
make it white. If not blanched, it is neither so 
beautiful to the eye, or so tender, or so delicate 
to the taste, as if blanched. It should be thor- 
oughly boiled, and is better if boiled in milk 
and water. It should be served up like Cauli- 
flowers, with melted butter. It comes in at a 
season in which our vegetables in this country 
are very deficient.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Remedy for Cattle which are choked by Roots or 
other substances. 
[Extracts from a letter to the Editor.] 


¢ Sin, —I am very much pleased with the New 
England Farmer, and, though an old farmer my- 
self, find many valuable improvements. One 
thing, which I have practised about twenty 
years, I have not seen stated in your paper. | 
will mention this thing, which every farmer 
should know and have always by him. That is 
a Tope, which is to be put down into any crea- 
ture’s throat, when choaked with any hard sub- 
stance, such as a turnip, potatoe, or an ear of 
corn. I have used this rope, and never found 
the least difficulty in giving immediate relief. 
Many cattle have died for the want of it, and 
many have been killed outright by using other 
means. ‘Take an old, hard, tarred rope, 6 feet 
long. Let it be served, [strongly wound round 
with twine] and, when finished, be one inch in 
diameter. When put down the throat, it should 
be pushed gently down four feet and a half into 
acow or an ox. In cold weather it is stiff enough, 
but in warm weather it should be wet with cold 
water, before it is used. 

* If, upon inquiry, you should find this is not 
known generally, and any person wishes for a 
sample, [ will send one to you. Our sail-makers 
would make them for 50 cents each. I had 
supposed that it was a thing pretty generally 
known, until | sawin a Boston paper an account 


™~ 





of a man, who had a creature choked, and after 
trying a number of ways, and could not succeed, 
at last cut through to the substance, and took it 
out. If he had had this rope by him, it might 
have been removed in three minutes, with per- 
fect safety. If the subst lies just at the en- 
trance of the great bell ere can be no ope- 
ration made there with safety. Ifthe above is 
of any advantage, you may make what use of it 
you please.” Yours, truly, 

Hallowell, Sept. 10,1824. JOS. WINGATE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Sir,—lIt is notorious that many of our most 
valuable kinds of Pears have of late years been 
blasted. About the latterend of July, or be- 
ginning of August, a blight seems to have fallen 
on the St Germain—V ergolouse—Brown-burec 
—and now on the St Michael, and many other 
kinds. The skin appeared in a great measure 
killed, and the fruit, growing rapidly, was soon 
covered with dark blotches, and began to crack 
in almost every direction. As the fruit contin- 
ues to grow and ripen, I perceive those cracks 
expand and deepen ;—hence I am convinced 
that the exterior of the fruit has been so far 
killed as to have been in a great measure incap- 
able of any farther expansion, after being struck 
with the blight. Therefore, as the fruit con- 
tinues sound at heart, and progresses towards 








maturity, the cracks continue to widen and 
grow deeper till the fruit is entirely ruined.— 
As my farm is principally on a slope to the East, 
and my Pears generally more injured by the 
blast than some in my neighbourhood less ex- 
posed to East winds, I am led to suspect that 
those winds must, at least, have had some agen- 
cy in the blight. It is said that little if any of 
the fruit in Boston suffers in this way, and there 
almost every tree is so surrounded with build- 
ings, as to be sufficiently guarded against the 
deleterious effects of blasting winds. 

Perhaps some of your more philosophic and 
scientific correspondents may be able to impart 
light on the subject ; and show that there are 
other sufficient causes why many of our Pears 
blast, besides their running out by age: and 
possibly they may be able to oblige the public, 
by suggesting some sufficient remedy. 

Yours respectfully, J. KENRICK 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


HARVESTING INDIAN CORN, 

Sir,—In your paper of Sept. 4, under the head 
of “* Farmer’s Calendar,” I see Gen. Hull’s com- 
munication respecting a method of harvesting 
corn by cutting it to the ground, and stocking it 
before it becomes hard; and also Mr. Prince’s 
remarks on the same subject. The utility of 
the method has been tested for a number of 
years in many parts of Vermont,—and is of use, 
especially in harvesting corn that is not very 
stout. The saving in the quality of the fodder 


is’ sufficient to recommend it to general prac- 
tice, setting aside the advantages of having the 
ground cleared in proper time to receive win- 
ter grain. 
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“Deeming it a duty to communicate any thing| Thus, without regarding the immense forests 
that has an appearance of improvement, (send | whence we derive our principal supplies of 
you a mode a friend of mine has adopted in! beef and mutton, and I should hope, ere long, 
stooking his corn, which is altogether different , we shall receive the greater part of our wool, 
from that usually practised, and deserves to be || think it is evident, that to our population - 
recommended as a great saving in labour. ‘least, it is worth some effort to ascertain wheth- 

Instead of laying the corn on the ground and er experience has established in the country 
then binding it, he begias by taking five rows,' where they are best known, and by the stand- 
cutting an armful, carries it to a proper dis-| ard which every man can best comprehend, the 
tance in the middle row, and setting it up by the ‘superiority of one race of neat cattle over eve- 
side of a hill;—heg continues cutting and set-| ry other, either original or improved. 
ting up until there™ifenough for a stook. He | If it shall appear, that by the multiplication 
then has a boy befiiid with a bundle of straw,! of this race, “ the produce of beet upon a given 
who puts a band round the top of the whole, | extent of land, would be nearly doubled”—the 
leaving a hillin the centre for the support of quantity of butter increased—the facility of pro- 
the stock, which is a great acquisition. This is | curing powerful oxen for draught, not lessened 
a much more speedy way of stooking corn, and —and withal, that the amount of offal would be 
obviates the danger of the stooks falling down, ' diminished—the weight of flesh and of fat would 


gentlemen, in Massachusetts, one particularly, 
of Worcester county, who, notwithstanding the 
various and important duties of high public sm- 
tion, manifests, in his agricultural acquirements, 
and in their results, New England matter-ol-tact 
skill. 

He observes—* Next to the Merino Sheep, 
I consider the introduction of the Short Horns, 
in the blood of Denton, as the richest acquisition, 
to the country which agriculture has received. 
For the Dairy and the Stall I speak with the 
utmost confidence of their pre-eminence. From 
my three years’ old heifers I have calves of the 
most promising appearance, and greatly exccll- 
ing any [have before seen. One of the hei- 
fers gives from 16 to 20 quarts of the richest 
milk by the day since calving; the other a iit- 
tle less from the circumstance of haying been 
in milk continually for more than a year, but 






























































besides it is much more easily handled when be carried upon the proper parts, [ trust it ein 


carted,-and it supersedes the necessity of un- 
binding bundles when husked. 
With great respect, 
your obedient servant, 
Westminster, Vt. Sept. 10. 


R. 








From the American Farmer. 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 
Powelton, Philadelphia County. 

Dear Sin,—lI have the honor to present va- 
rious selections from European works, to estab- 
lish certain positions, which have been assumed, | 
in some of my late communications. In corrob- 
oration of the facts which have been alleged, | 
produce for publication, part of a letter, which 
I have just received from Major Rudd, a gen- 
tleman of high standing in Yorkshire, distin- 
guished alike by his zeal and success, as an im- 
prover of Neat Cattle and Sheep. 

1 am aware it has been hinted, that too much 
discussion had arisen on the properties of Farm 
Stock ; but 1 may object that no subject is more 
interesting, and none more important to the 
husbandmen and landholders of the eastern, 
middle, and western States, than that which in- 
directly involves the application of three-fourths 
of the product of their labours, and of their lands. 
LT apprehend that not more than one third of 
their cultivated soil is annually subjected to the 
plough, and that of its produce, except small 
quantities of hemp and flax, the farinaceous 
parts of wheat, buckwheat, anda portion of 
rye, and {Indian corn, for whiskey and bread, 
nearly the whole is employed for the nourish- 
ment of Neat Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Swine.* 


* In the best districts, there will generally be less 
than one half of the land employed in the raising of 
roots and green crops for live stock, and not more than 
two thirds of the inferiour soils are always under these 
crops and in pasturage. Probably not more than two 
fifths of even the arable land, or ten acres in a hun- 
dred of the whole surface, produce crops immediately 
applicable to the food of man. The remaining ninety 
acres, after a small deduction of fresh-water lakes, are 
appropriated to the breeding, rearing, and fattening of 
live stock.—Sinelatr's General Report of the agricultu- 
ral state and political circumstances of Scotland, volume 
iii. page 1. 





The Editor of the American Farmer is requested to 
inform his ingenious and ardent correspondent, “ A 
Subscriber,” that in New England, and Pennsylvania, 
when the measurement of milk is given, it is not from 


‘sold for 2,802 pounds 9 shillings sterling—elev- 


her milk is in no degree inferiour in quality.— 
The last season she gave eleven quarts at a 
this race more generally into view. milking with grass only. A heifer of three 
No man will deny the importance of the ani-| years with her second calf has not been dry 
mal whose milk affords butter, cheese, and va-|since she dropped her first, having given four 
rious combinations for his table—whose hide | quarts on the morning of her second calving. 
gives leather for machinery, harness for his} I have in, my importations, and purchases, 
shoes—whose hair, supports the plaster upon| sought the stock of those breeders, who have 
his walls—whose horn and bone, are converted | regarded milking properties, not less than the 
into medicines, and articles constantly in his | propensity to become tat. 
use—whose tallow and fat, are consumed in can-| Mr. Curwen, who, as the able promoter of 
dles, and soap, necessary to his comfort andthe agricultural interest, both in Parliament, 
health—whose heels afford oil, valuable, in ma-| and his county, 1s generally known, evinces 
ny of his pursuits—whose stomach, even con-| great anxiety for the dissemination of this 
stitutes an agreeable repast—whose tail is con-| breed. In his excellent Report to the Work- 
verted into a couch for his indulgence, or re-| ington Agricultural Society, after reciting the 
pose—and whose patient offspring, after having | origin of the different families of Short Horns 
enabled him, to reap the harvest from his fields, | upon his estates, mentions those, which * unrr- 
yields the most wholesome, and nutritious food | ING THE TWO ESSENTIAL QUALITIES or MILKING 
tor his trame, and finally by its offal enriches) AND FATTENING are highly valuable ; and adds, 
the soil. ‘two heifers and a bull were, this spring, for- 
It appears by Baily’s survey of Durham, that warded to Thomas Law, Esq. at Washington ; 
at Colling’s sale, in 1810, seventeen cows were | from friendship and connexion—as well as the 
desire to support the credit of my farming, 
the very best specimens were selected. The 
steera, which have been bred and slaughtered, 
have heen equal in quality of beef to any thing 
I could have expected or desired. At two and a 


not be contended that the discussion is futile, or 
the premium absurd, which shall have brought 








en bulls for 2,361 pounds—twenty-eight ani- 
mals thus produced $22,948 67. That Major 
Rudd paid 400 guineas for Lady of 9 years— 
for Lilly 400 guineas—for Peeress 170 guineas n a 
—for Petrarch 375. guineas; that Messrs.|half years old they weighed from 80 to 85 
Wetherill & Co. paid for Comet of 6 years,|stones of 14 pounds each, equal to 1200 or 
1000 guineas. Mr. Champion, and Col. Mellish | 1190 pounds,” although reared in the usual 
paid 450 guineas, for the services of Charles,' mode, upon turnips, chaff, and straw. In men- 
during 2 years. A regular record is kept, inj tioning the draught oxen on his farms, Mr. Cur- 
the Herd Book, of the pedigrees of animals of | wen observes, “those which are now at the 
pure blood. Although 140 breeders—130 bulls | Schoose, were produced there, and are of the 
and nearly 3000 heifers and cows, are enume- | Short Horn breed. ; William Eve, who has long 
rated in this volume, it will be seen, by Major | been with me, and 1s accustomed to the work- 
Rudd’s letter, and by the prices which I have | ing*of both Devonshire, and Herefordshire cat- 
paid, that their cost continues to be as high, as | tle, is of opinion, that the Short Horned are 
it was ten years since. If it were reguiated by | quite as quick as the former, and as powerful as 
the caprice of men of fortune, it might be al- | the latter.’ 

leged, that fashion gave to them a fictitious} Ihave for some time, bred from the bull, 
value, but as the practical farmers of England, | @0 heifer begotten in England by General, Mr. 
sanction it by their purchases, and support it by | Curwen’s best male, upon one of the heifers, 
their demand, it must be inferred, that after a|sent to Mr. Law. ; 

trial of fourteen years, the animals possess the| _ These animals, as my importations fron. Mr. 
merit, which has been claimed. ‘To show the | Wetherill, and some of those bred by Mr. 
interest, which they have excited, not only in|Champion, have every claim to excellence, 











England, but in this country, | could mention 
the names of some of the most distinguished 





as ofa definite race, some evidence is required, to 
show, that it isnot an accidental variety, of mongrel 
origin, stamped with a fashionable name, suited to the 











a wine quart, half filled with froth ; and that when an 
animal is produced, (whether Devon or Short Horn) 


purpose of the vender, or adapted to the fancy of the 
purchasers, who may happen to meet op the highway. 





which high pedigree can establish. Comet, 
Peeress, and Lady, sold to Major Rudd, and 
Mr. Wetherill, were the grandsire and gran- 
dams, of some ; Charles, which had been hired, 
during two years, for 450 guineas, was the 
great grandsire of another. Mr. Wetherill 
states, that the animals, which he had sent to 
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Mr. Williams, and myself were of his “6 very | weeks. 
his highest commendation, and are fitted he de- | charges. : tea 
clares, for * milking, and fattening.” It must) A piece of ground is provided for ploughing, 
be observed, that unless the pedigree be trac- jand will seasonably be marked out into lots of 
ed on both sides, the animal cannot be admitted; 1-8th of an acre each. ; The turf is not hard, 
as one of pure blood. Some of the cows, and may be ploughed with one yoke of oxen. 
which have been brought on speculation from} The Committee understand that gentlemen 
England, are not worth half their cost. A | from a distance will attend the Cattle Show, 
flourishing account is given of Comet, or some’ with a view of purchasing working Oxen and 
celebrated bull, named as the grandsire; the; Young Stock ; ra 
sire if from a native cow, would, nevertheless, Competitors for ploughing, must enter their 
be not more in technical language, than an half names with the Recording Secretary by the 
bred, his offspring by a native cow would he ai 25th of September inst. 
quarter bred calf, whose progeny by a native) Worcester, Sept. 7, 1824. 
cow would possess but one eighth of Improv-| 
ed short horn blood. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN HARE POWELL. 





From the Medical Intelligencer. 


SEPTEMBER. 





From the Massachusetts Spy. 


CATTLE SHOW. 


"This arrangement is made to prevent | 
best blood”—those from Mr. Champion, have | the complaint heretofore made of unreasonable | 





| views. 
| Colleges, have a vacation about this time, and 
| wisely employ it in ranging the country for a- 


oy 
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bnt not however without a@ cold, or perhaps the 
seeds of a dysentery cr a fever. That these pre 
vailing disorders of the scason may be avoid- 
ed, we take the liberty to advise onr friends 
never to depart from their usual residence in 
the morning or evening, in September, without 
an additional garment—to use a warm, tonic 
and nourishing diet—and at night never retire 
withoutan extra blanket at the bed side. 

This is a famous month for travelling. Great 
numbers of persons go frogmphome to attend the 
different Commencemenf® and Military Re- 
Students and Instructers of Schools and 


musement, information, or health; and that 
they may insure a new stock of the litter, or 
even preserve that with which they start, we 
will assure them that in no sitnation are persons 


The month is now commenced in which of all| more exposed to the evils resulting from change 
; Others we should guard against the attacks of) of weather, than in travelling. “if the afore. 
|disease ; for, in no month is the system better} said outer garment be left behind, and no 
prepared to be influenced by slight causes of} 
It will be seen by the subjoined notice, that) derangement, and at no season are those causes | delightful may be their ride during the day 


public house is at hand, however warm and 


a 


the officers of the Agricultnyal Society are bu- | more abundant. Fruits become so common that change will surely take place in the course of 


tion will be wanting, on their part, to render! erate use of them should be allowed to the young 


sily engaged, and we are assured that no exer-|they are eaten to excess, when not even a Dana 


the afternoon, and the sun will, in all probabil- 
ity go down upon their sorrow, and rise again 


the Exhibition worthy the high reputation of or the debilitated. Fruit, in the summer season, | upon their bitter repentance. ‘To such as are 


this County. We shall not be deemed extrava- | is not only innoxious but healthy ; for the system | 


travelling, therefore, our precautions are par- 


gaut in saying, that in fine cattle the county of|has been so braced by the atmosphere and the | ticularly applicable, though to all we wish to 
Worcester is not excelled by any section of the |drier food of winter, that the cooling fruits of| re¢eommend them. 


Union. The people of other States, even to|summer act beneficially by producing an vorel 
Pennsylvania, resort hither for the purpose of|ness of the prime vitw, and a freshness of the | 
obtaining stock, from which they may im-/system, which allow Its operations to go on with | 
prove their cwn. We understand that aj freedom, unchecked by the vascular repletion | 
greater number than usual may be expected at| which would else be the direct effect of the in- 
our Show this fall for that purpose; and we creased temperature of the season, and unimpe- | 
trust that those who have fine cattle for sale,!ded by that oppression which is so commonly 
will not neglect so good an opportunity to dis-! generated by the artiiicial ways of civilized lite. 
pose of them to the best advantage. Since, however, the powers of digestion are 
‘The number and extent of our manufacturing | perfect in but a small number of persons who 
establishmenis, and the degrees of perfection to} reside in countries which are far advanced in 
which they have arrived in the prosecution of | luxurious habits, itis not wonderful that a con-| 
their business, are such as would enable them | tinuance of relaxing, watery, innutricious focd, | 
to give to that part of the Exhibition a most! like fruit, should, towards the autumn, be as in- | 
imposing effect. If they consult their own in-|jurious to the system, as in summer it was ac- 
terests, they will, we apprehend, make the ex-!ceptable and salutary. by the continued heat! 
hibition far more interesting than it has been | of the summer season we are predisposed to dis-| 
heretofore. By exhibiting the perfection 1a] Henge of the bowels, and those diseases can only | 
their fabrics they would extend the reputation, | be prevented, and that predisposition overcome, 
and consequently the sale and consumption of|by a warm and braving diet, and the occasional | 
them ; and in that way they would do much to-! use of good old wine or weak brandy and wa-! 
ward dissipating the prejudices which have un-|ter. Fruit, therefore, should now be taken) 
fortunately existed against a judicious and effec-| sparingly, and the regimen be adapted to the 
live protection of our pomESTIC INDUSTRY. circumsiances we have hinted at. 
— The great cause, however, of the dysentery 
AcricutturaL Norics. and other complaints of asimilar nature, which 
Preparations are making for the Cattle Show |are usually rife among us in September and Oc- 
and Exhibition of Implements of Husbandry,|tober, is the difference between the tempera- 
Manufactured Goods, &c. at Worcester on the! ture of the day, and that of the evening and 
13th day of October next. The usual number| morning. During July and August, persons ac- 
of Pens will be put up, and suitable rooms will! quire the custom of walking and sitting in the 
be provided for the goods and implements, and| open air with the same clothing, and the same 
be ready for their reception, six days previous | carelessness, as in their parlors, and with their 
to the Cattle Show. heads frequently uncovered. The delightful 
The Committee of Arrangements have agreed | Sensations produced by the mildness of the day 
with Mr. Cyrus Stockwell to provide a public|in September, leads them to anticipate the 
dinner, suitable for the occasion. Tickets may | Same refreshing walks as they have enjoyed in 
be had at his bar, at seventy-five cents each, to|Ssummer, and, without much regard to healih,} 
include wine and other liquors at the table. | they thongitlessly indulge in them. The con- 
The Committee have also made arrangements | Sequence is that they are caught from home, 
with the Innholders in the street, to furnish en-| shivering and shaking with unexpected cold ;— 
tertainment for men and horses, at the usual|they regret the want of an additional garment, 
price of entertainment in this place on Courtiand hasten home with all possible expedition, 
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From the Virginia Herald. 


As Economy is the order of the day, permit 
me through the medium of your paper to com- 
municate to our ladies, a receipt for preparing 
molasses for preserving fruits, &c. which ren- 
ders it much better suited for that purpose, than 
a syrup prepared from the best loaf sugar, as it 
is not so liable to candy, nor (if well prepared) 
to ferment— 

Take 8 Ibs. Molasses, bright New Orleans, or 

Sugar House, 

8 lbs. pure Water, 

1 lb. coarsely powdered Charcoal— 
Boil them together for 20 minutes, then strain 
it through fine flannel, double,— put it again in 
the ketile with the white of an egg,boil it gently, 
till it forms a syrup of proper consistence, then 
strain itagain. I should not have troubled you 
with the above, but I am satisfied that those who 
may make the experiment, will like it so well, 
as to recommend it to their acquaintances gen- 
erally. Yours, &c. C. 


A distressing circumstance took place in the 
family of Mr George Barnard of this city during 
the past week, which we hope will operate as a 
caution to those who are in the habit of eating 
mushrooms. A quantity of this vegetable had 
been prepared for breakfast, of which they all 
partook. Two members were soon s@ized with 
violent illness, and a son of Mr Seymour, about 
14 years old, expired on the second day. One 
of the children of Mr B. is now dangerously sick. 
The species of plant used in this instance is 
denominated the white mushroom, which is sid 
to be a deadly poison. Indeed, so deleterious 


were its effects, thata cat, which subsequent- 

ly licked the platter on which it had been 

served up, expired in a short time after. 
Connecticut Courant 
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ON THE WASTE OF MANURE. 


The following article from the Farmer's Journal, an 
Agricultural paper published in London, will show 
what absurd and ruinous practices are sometimes a- 
dopted and persevered in, merely from the force of 
habit. It is said that the French inhabitants of Can- 
ada, on the banks of the St Lawrence, were formerly 
accustomed to throw the manure of their cow-yards 
into the river, or carry it on sledges and leave it on 
the ice, in order to get it out of the way. The com- 
munication of the correspondent of the Farmer’s 
Journal, will show that those Canadians were not 
more slovenly cultivators than some English agricul- 
turists, though perhaps in point of economy, the lat- 
ter have somewhat the preference.—Ep. N.E.Farm. 


To the Editor of the Farmers? Journal. 
Lancolnshire, May 27, 1824. 


Srr,—“ About this country they have a most 
execrable custom of collecting the cow dung, 
and kneading it up with short straw, to burn in- 
stead of coals. Will ye believe me, ye farmers, 
of Norfolk, &c. that this is the constant prac- 
tice? No, you will say, it is impossible ; there 
cannot be such an application of manure any 
where but amongst the Hottentots.”—Farmer’s 
Tour. 

Thus wrote Arthur Young half a century ago, 
and witnessing as we do the improvement and 
advance in agricultural knowledge, theoretical 
and practical, it might have been expected 
there was no spot in the empire where a prac- 
tice so barbarous, and one to the proprietor so 
ruinous, could by possibility have continued to 
exist ; yet strange as it must appear to all eyes 
except those to whom the scene has been fa- 
miliar from their infancy, the practice is at this 
moment in full activity in every village in my 
vicinity. It will be asked, are the proprietors 
aware of sucha manufacture being carried on 
upon their estates? Are their estates of such a 
magnitude that their destruction day by day is 
of no importance to them? Are they absentees, 
who let their property to middle-men, with no 
stipulation except that of non-alienation? Or 
are the agents so remiss and careless, that the 
greatest injury and waste may be committed 
with impunity ? These may be all answered in 
the negative: the practice is general upon the 
estate of the resident and the absentees, and 
upon those where the least infringement, or 
supposed injury, would be visited with at least 
heavy displeasure, if not expulsion from their 
holdings. You suppose fuel is exorbitant in 
price, and the cottager is driven by dire neces- 
sity to say with the apothecary, “* My poverty, 
but not my will consents :”—no such thing, fu- 
el is easy of access, and compared with many 
counties cheap in price; the soil is rich, the 
rents low, and cottagers in the enjoyment of as 
comparative plenty as in any part of the king- 
dom. It is vile custom alone ; the practice has 
descended from father to son, and from prede- 
cessor to successor, time out of mind ; and that 
which in any other district would call down 
the well merited execrations of the agricultu- 
rist is here not regarded, from its having been 
constantly the habit of the country. 

in the hope that this may arrest the attention 
of some proprietor, or agent, who possesses 
courage and ability to abate the disgraceful 
nuisance, and will rescue this district from the 





reproach so justly iterated by the intelligent 
person whose detestation of the practice is 
so strongly, scornfully, and justly expressed in the 
quotation above ; I subscribe myself 

A friend to Agricultural Improvement. 


SEEDS. 

Experiment, shewing the impertance of selecting the 
first ripe Seeds, communicated to the Trustees of the 
Massachusetls Agricultural Society, Sept. 1, 1805.— 

BY JAMES FREEMAN. 


To ascertain whether the ripening of seeds 
can be forwarded, by sowing those which are 
the earliest ripe, 1 have made experiments, all 
of which have been successful, and on several 
different sorts. It will be sufficient to mention 
one only. 

In the near 1801, I planted the case-knife 
bean. The pods first formed, which are com- 
monly those nearest the root, were reserved ; 
and when the quantity of a peck was fully ripe, 
they were gathered on the same day. The 
largest and fairest of the seeds were planted the 
next year, and the first formed pods reserved as 
before. The same method has been pursued 
without any variation till the present year; by 
means of which, whilst the bean has not degen- 
erated in its quality, the ripening of the seeds 
has been forwarded twenty-six days, as will ap- 
pear from the following table. 


Planted. Gathered. No. days. 
1801, May 20, Sept. 9, 112 
1802, May 11, Aug. 21, 102 
1803, May 10, Aug. 8, 90 
1804, May 8, Aug. 4, 88 
1805, May 6, July 31, 86 


The first column denotes the time of planting 
the seeds; the second, that of gathering the 
seeds, which were first ripe ; and the third, the 
number of days which elapsed between the time 
of planting and the time of gathering. 

As in the second and following years I antici- 
pated the time of planting the seeds (by which 
means fourteen days have been gained, in addi- 
tion to the twenty-six noted above) to determine 
what effect later planting would produce, by 
giving the seeds more advantage from the heat 
of summer, in the years 1804 and 1805, I put 
into the ground a quantity of seed, about a week 
later than that which was first planted. The 
event which took place, is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table. 

Planted. Gathered. No. days. 
1804, May 14,| Aug. 8, 86 
1805, May 13, | Aug. 6, 85 

As very little time has been gained in the 
present and in the preceding year, I suppose I 
have now reached, or nearly reached, the ne 
plus ultra. 1 delay not, therefore, to communi- 
cate to the Trustees of the Agricultural Society 
the result of an experiment, which confirms the 
important truth,—that to ensure an early and 
good crop, the seeds reserved for future sowing 
should be those, which are the first ripe, and 
which are, in other respects, the most perfect. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


WORMS IN THE HEAD OF SHEEP. 
Washington, Aug. 27, 1824. 
Dear Sir,—During the last winter and 
spring some of my neighbours lost anumber of 


| 





valuable sheep by worms in the head. In some 
cases as many as thirty were found lodged in 
the passages leading from the nose. Indeed, 
every cavity of the head, having any direct 
communication with the nostrils, contained more 
or less of them. I have some of them in my 
possession, preserved in spirits. The largest 
are over half an inch long, and in shape bear 
considerable resemblance to the common cut 
worm, often so destructive to our cabbage 
plants. They are encircled by ten rings. The 
small ones are white, except the head, which 
is black. As they increase in size they gradu- 
ally approach toa dirty black colour. In order 
to guard against these destructive vermin it ap- 
peared necessary to ascertain, if possible, the 
exact time they are deposited in the head.— 
For this purpose I obtained the aid of a re- 
spectable physician, and at regular periods pro- 
cured the heads of sheep from a butcher for 
dissection. Until the 17th inst. we found the 
heads entirely free from any appearance of the 
worm. Those discovered on that day, bore ev- 
ery mark of having been very recently depos- 
ited. They were barely perceptible to the 
naked eye; and, although quite lively, it was 
only by the aid of a magnifying glass, that we 
could distinctly observe the characteristic marks 
of the old worm. They were slightly attached 
to the membrane, covering the cartilage of the 
nose, about half way up the head. Much doubt 
and uncertainty exists as tothe parent of these 
worms. The most general opinion is, that it is 
a long, slender, black fly, something resembling 
the wasp. I consider this, however, altogeth- 
er conjecture. I observe that daubing the 
sheep’s nose with tar is considered as a protec- 
tion against this unknown enemy. What expe- 
rience I have had, is rather calculated to 
strengthen this opinion. Ihave always made 
free use of tar amongst my sheep; and I do 
not know that I ever lost one by the worms in 
the head. Many of the sheep owners in this 
country consider them the most formidable en- 
emy (dogs excepted) we have to contend with. 
My present intention is to continue my exami- 
nations, and watch their progress and move- 
ments, as far as practicable. Every day’s ex- 
perience gives strength to the conviction, that 
in a few years wool will be a leading article of 
export from our side the mountain. At present 
prices, with.us, the labour necessary to pro- 
duce twenty dollars worth of flour would pro- 
duce fifty dollars worth of wool. Wool can be 
taken to an eastern market for five per cent.— 
The flour we now send to your city, our near- 
est steady market, is half sunk by carriage.— 
When these facts are fairly weighed, you will 
not think it strange, that in this section of 
country, every thing relating to that invaluable 
animal, the fine wooled sheep, is viewed with 
the deepest interest. It is hoped, from the 
spirit of enquiry that now prevails, that some 
useful facts may be elicited. Should this be the 
case, you may expect to hear from me again. 
lam, Sir, very sincerely yours, &c. 
ALEXANDER REED. 
P. S. Until yesterday, we have not had rain suf- 
ficient to wet the ground half an inch deep, for 
near 6 weeks. This severe drought has reduced 
our corn crops fully ird. We shall have but little 
buckwheat and no turnips. We have the consola- 
tion, however, of having got up, in fine order, ex- 
traordinary crops of wheat, rye, oats and hay. 
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_ thickness, which is called the retort. 
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From the American Farmer. 


MILLE T—on new Lanp. 
Palmyra, August 8, 1824. 
Sm,—-I have seen several accounts of crops 


4 of millet in your paper, which appear to be 
"smaller than one I raised last year. Four quarts, 


"were sown on what was intended to an acre 


a but by measurement since it appears to be 190 
~ rods. The produce, when threshed, was meas- 
"ured, and turned out 50 bushels. The land was 


part of a piece I had cleared for wheat. The 
wood had been partly cut off for fire-wood, and 
the burn was in consequence not so good as on 


the rest of the piece ; large spots were left on| 
it unburnt, so that we thought it would not an- 
- swer well for wheat. If you are acquainted with 
clearing land, you well know that the crop is, 
 iconsidered to depend, in a great measure, upon 
“the goodness of the burn. The drought last 


“ssummer was the greatest ever recollected in 


a New York state. The land on which the millet 
>was sown is a loam, in a slight degree more 
~ moist than the remainder. The wheat adjoining 
~ was the best on the piece ; we supposed it to be 
little more than 20 bushels to an acre. 
millet was sown the 7th of June, and reaped the 
_ 9th of September; two men threshed it ina day 
and a half. All sorts of stock appear to be very 
fond of it. Four quarts of seed to an acre, is the 
usual allowance here ; which seems to be much 
~ *less than your correspondents at the South use. 
_ +My men judged that the straw made a ton and 

a half of fodder, and the cattle eat it as readily 


The 


as good hay. 
I would recommend to beginners in farming, 


a in particular, to begin on wild land. The busi- 
_yness is much the most simple,—requires no 
knowledge of the minutiz that must be attended 


- 


o on old farms,—there is much less danger of 


‘ : failure of old crops,—and it is, I believe, the 
~~ most profitable. 


Yours, &. H. WARREN. 
From the Salem Register. 


NEW STEAM ENGINE. 
We have seen with surprise and admiration, 





3 Mr Drxon’s new mode of generating steam, and 


its application in driving a steam engine. There 


4 -is no boiler, and consequently that cumbrous 
_ and dangerous part of a steam engine is entirely 


got rid of. But, instead of it, there is a cylind- 


_* rical vessel of cast iron, 2 feet in length, 1 foot 


in external diameter, and about two inches in 
This re- 
tort stands in an air furnace, and is surrounded 
with the fuel, which is of coal. In this retort 
the steam is generated exactly as fast as it is 
wanted. This is effected by a force pump, 
worked by the machinery which forces the 


. water, with an air vessel, similar to that of a 
"common fire engine. 


From this air vessel the 
water is conveyed into the retort, where, thro’ 
a tube perforated with innumerable small holes, 


_ it is dispersed in the form of mist, and instantly 


converted into steam. In order to set the ma- 
chine in motion, there is another force-pump, 
worked by hand, a few strokes of which forces 
a sufficient quantity of water into the retort to 
give the first impulse to the machinery. 

We saw this machine in operation at Mr Hall’s 
excellent Dying Establishment, in Lyno. The 
machine was applied to drive a small steam- 
boat, fitted up for the occasion. We took an 





excursion in the boat for about a mile across the 
pond. The boat moved at the rate of about six 
miles an hour. The power of the machine not 
only was kept up to the last moment, but even 
acted with an increased energy. This is a proof 
that the heat of the retort can be maintained 
without any diminutiou. When we stopped, 
there was no blowing off of steam, and no ap- 
prehension from the neglect of the engineer to 
take care of the safety valve. The whole was 
harmless in an instant. ‘Thus it appears that a 
boiler barely of the size of the cylinder to the 
common steam engine, would be sufficient for 
the purpose of generating steam for this most 
useful piece of machinery. In our excursion 
across the pond toa beautiful arbour erected by 
Mr Hatt, at the extremity of the pond, we were 
accompanied by several ladies, and we owe much 
to the politeness and attention of Mr Hatt, who 
gave us an elegant refreshment at the arbour. 





From the N. H. Patriot. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The number of visitors upon this highest 
ground of the United States, haa this year been 
three-fold that of any former year; and nothing 
is wanted but the making of good roads to their 
base, and the erection of suitable houses of ac- 
commodation to make them a place of as general 
resort (as there is surely a greater curiosity to 
witness their grand scenery) as the Catskill 
mountains, the Falls of Niagara, or the watering 
places of Saratoga and Ballstown. Something 
has already been done on the south-westerly 
valley which fronts these mountains, by cutting 
a convenient foot-path from the turnpike which 
passes through the “ Notch,” and it has been 
contemplated to make a road, over which car- 
riages may pass. Another path from a travel- 
led road still nearer has been cut from Durand 
(lately incorporated intoa town by the name of 
Randolph.) But the most eligible_and easy way to 
ascend Mount Washington and the cluster which 
surrounds it, will be by a new road which is now 
making from the town of Adams through the 
woods to Randolph, a distance of twelve miles, 
which proceeds along the valley at the very base 
of Mount Washington, and which will shorten 
the distance between Conway and Lancas- 
ter ten miles from that of the road at pres- 
ent travelled—A gentleman who has lately 
passed over the route of this contemplated 
road informs us that the land is comparative- 
ly level, and that the road will be so far 
proceeded the present year as to be passable 
with sleighs the ensuing winter. To assist in 
making this road, the Legislature of this State 
has granted one thousand acres of land, and 
about one thousand dollars have been raised by 
subscription. When completed it will be an 
eazy task to ascend and descend Mount Wash- 
ington. Besides, this road will give access to 
many thousands of acres of the most valuable 
and fertile land for rearing cattle, and the small- 
er kinds of grain. The soil in the vicinity of 
these mountains is not inferior to any soil in 
New England: when cleared to any considera- 
ble extent, it will be found that even Indian 
corn may be raised in ordinary seasons. A few 
years ago the inhabitants never pretended to 
plant corn in Coos county off the land in the 
immediate vicinity of Connecticut river. But 





in the town of Whitefield, which has more than 


trebled its population in the course of five or 
six years, on the high grounds, Indian corn is 
now planted with as much confidence asit is on 
the intervals of Concord; and it is found that 
the danger of frost grows less with the clearing 
of every new piece of ground. We are con- 
vinced that nothing is wanting but the axe and 
its industrious application to convert much of 
the wilderness of Coos county into fruitful 
fields capable of sustaining a numerous and 
wealthy population. 


vt 


From the Mohawk Herald. 





Farmers, take warning ! 

The steel-pointed rod prefixed to the barn of 
Mr William Buon, of Florida, New York, was 
struck with lightning on Friday, the 30th ult. 
Several of the labourers were in the barn—the 
shock was tremendous, but the destructive ele- 
ment was conducted harmless to the foot of the 
rod. 

Barns at this season of the year are more lia- 
ble to be struck, than any other buildings of the 
same height, as they contain large quantities of 
vegetable matter, ce stantly emitting a steam, 
which, rising in the air, serves as a conductor 
to the lightning. The trifling expense of a 
lightning rod, and the security which they af- 
ford, should induce every farmer immediately 
to put one up to his barn, where so much of his 
treasure is deposited. 





Cutting of Steel by seft Iron—This useful 
tact stated by Mr. Barnes, of Conn. in vol. vi. 
page 336 of this Journal has been verified by 
our countryman, Jacob Perkins, in London. A 
piece of a large hand file was cut by him into 
deep notches at the end, where also from the 
heat produced by friction, it had been softened 
and thrown out like a burr. On the other part 
of the file, where the plate had been applied 
against its flat face, the teeth were removed 
without any sensible elevation of the tempera- 
ture of the metal. The plate which had pre- 
viously been made true, was not reduced either 
in size or weight during the experiment, but 
it had, according to Mr. Perkins, acquired an 
exceedingly hard surface at the cutting part. 

Silliman’s Journal of Science. 





Willis’ Lute—To prevent the materials con- 
tained in earthen crucibles and retorts from 
penetrating through their substances, the au- 
thor prepares a lute composed of two ounces of 
Borax dissolved in a pint of boiling water, to 
which is added slacked lime in sufficient quanti- 
ty to form a soft paste. This lute applied to 
the vessel bya brush within and without (if a 
crucible) vitrifies very speedily, and prevents 
the penetration of the melted ingredients, but 
it cannot prevent the fracture of the vessel.— 
To accomplish this second object, the inventor 
covers retorts with a lute composed of linseed 
oil and slacked lime. This is applied by a 
brush to retorts, and left to dry during a day 
or two. It can be taken every time a retort is 
charged to cover it with this lute ; it may be us- 
ed four or five times without breaking. Cracks 
may be effectually stopped by the same compo- 
sition, only powdering the surface with a little 
slacked lime. This may be done without risk, 





even when the retort is very hot.—Jbid. 
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FARMER’S CALENDAR. 

GaTHERING AND Securinc Poratogs. A variety 
of conflicting opinions have been and we believe 
still are entertained relative to the topic of dig- 
ging and preserving Potatoes. Formerly it was 
the fashion among farmers to dig them early, 
while the tops were entirely green and the po- 
tatoes not ripe, nor indeed fully grown. ‘They 
then took care to dry them in the sun till the 
bulbs were almost as green as the balls or apples, 
and nearly as strong as so many quids of tobacco. 
Potatoes treated in this way become pvison for 
pigs,* and very unwholesome for all other ani- 
mals, including the great rational biped, whose 
sagacity is as apt to go astray in this as in other 
matters of importance to his welfare. It was 
probably this and other injudicious modes of 
cultivating, managing, and using this crop, that 
caused those violent prejrdices against the plant, 
which prevailed for a long time among the bulk 
of mankind, after the potatoe was first introduc- 
ed and recommended as an article worthy of the 
attention of the rural economist. Even in this 
cnlightened age and nation, we have known 
farmers nearly spoil their crop of potatoes by 
mismanagement in digging and securing them. 
Some of those wise cultivators who know too 
much to be taught, either by the lessons of ex- 
perience or the dictates of reason, let them lay 
after they are dug, for several days, perhaps 
weeks, in the field, as if on purpose to spoil 
them. 

But, of late years, more correct systems rela- 
tive to this and other branches of husbandry are 
introduced and becoming prevalent. Men who 
unite science, good sense, and experience afford 
such lights that none but those whose mental 
optics are, as it were, hermetically sealed by 


obstinacy and prejudice, persevere in the use of 


bad means, to attain good ends. Among others 
who bave deserved well of their country and of 
mankind, by illuminating the path of the hus- 
bandman, the Hon. Mr Fiske, of Worcester, has 
directed his attention to the subject under con- 
sideration. The remarks to which we allude 
are contained in his Address to the Worcester 
Agricultural Society, delivered October 3, 1823. 
We have published them in our paper, vol.. ii. 
page 145, but will here repeat them, to accom- 
modate such of our readers as may not be in 
possession of that volume, or the Address there- 
in contained. 

“While on the subject of the potatoe,” says 
Mr Fiske, “ it may be worthy of remark, that 
jt possesses one peculiarity distinct from any 


other germinating vegetable. It ts not suscepti- 
ble of vegetation until the season succeeding its 


growth. From this fact it seems obvious, that 
nature has not accomplished its maturation at 
the period when the vines decay, and the far- 
mer believes it to be ripe. It seems probable 
that the earth, by some unknown process, per- 
fects its qualities after it has attained its growth. 
That potatoes which have remained the whole 
season in the earth are more farinaceous and 
pleasant, has been ascertained. A farmer in 
this town, who was in the practice of planting a 
large quantity, took his family supply from a 
large field early in autumn. As the residue 
were intended for his stock, he deferred har- 
vesting them until a late and more convenient 
period. During their consumption, his table 
was furnished with some which had been des- 
tined for the barn. The quality was so obvious- 
ly superior as to lead to an investigation of the 
cause. From that time the two parcels received 
'an exchange of destination.— Another fact illus- 
\trative of this position, was stated to me by an 
/eminent farmer in the vicinity of Boston. A 
distinguished agriculturist, from Scotland, who 
had dined at the best tables in the cily and its 
neighbourhood, remarked at the hospitable 
board of my informant, that he had not seen in 
this country what, in Scotland, would be consid- 
ered a good potatoe. He imputed their differ- 
ence to the different mode of cultivation. There 
they plant early and dig late.--Surely the sci- 
ence of Agriculture must be in its infancy, when 
the cultivation of our most common and staple 
vegetables is in dispute.” 

The following paper from the Transactions 
of the Society of Arts in London, may be of use 
to those who wish to preserve potatoes in the 
best possible condition, either for sea stores, 
foreign consumption, or domestic use. 


‘‘The usual mode at present practised for 
endeavouring to preserve potatoes, is to leave 
them, after digging, exposed to the sun and air 
until they are dry. ‘his exposure generally 
causes them to have a bitter taste; and it may 
be remarked, that potatoes are never so sweet 
to the palate, as when cooked immediately after 
digging. 1 find that when potatoes are left in 
large heaps or pits in the ground, that a fer- 
mentation takes place which destroys the sweet 
flavour of the potatoes. In order to prevent 
that fermentation, and to preserve them from 
losing the original fine and pleasant flavour, my 
plan is (and which experience proves to me to 





have the desired effect) to have them packed 
,in casks as they are digging from the ground, 
and to have the casks, when the potatoes are 
piled in them, filled up with sand or earth, tak- 
ing care that it is done as speedily as possible, 
and that all vacant places in the cask are filled 
up by the earth or sand; the cask thus packed, 
holds as many potatoes as it would were no 
earth or sand used in the packing; and as the 
vacant spaces in the cask of potatoes are filled, 
the air is totally excluded and cannot act on 
the potatoes, and consequently no fermentation 
can take place. 

* | sailed from New York to St Bartholomew, 
and brought with me two hundred barrels of 
potatoes, packed in the above manner. 

* On my arrival at the island I found, as I ex- 
pected, that the potatoes had preserved all their 
original sweetness of flavour; in fact, as good 





* See New England Farmer, vol. ii. page 187. 


as when first dug, having undergone 10 fermen- 


a 


tation, nor in the slightest degree affected by 
the bilge or close air of the ship. Some barrels 
of the potatoes I sold there, and at the neigh- 
bouring islands, for four dollars per bushel, and 
at the same time potatoes carried out in bulk, 
without packing, and others that were brought 
there packed in casks which had not been filled 
up with earth, sold only for a dollar per bushel, 
they being injured in the passage by the bilged 
air and fermentation, being bitter & bad, whilst 
mine were as perfectly sweet and dry as when 
first dug. What remained I| shipped from St 
Bar tholomews to Jamaica, where they arrived 
in equally good condition, and sold at a highe: 
price than they-had brought at the former isl- 
and ; some of these casks of potatoes were put 
in acoal cellar by the purchaser at Jamaica. 
and on examining them when | was leaving the 
island, two months after, 1 found that they had 
in a very small degree sprouted, but that all 
their original flayour was preserved.” 
Cuarites Wuitiaw. 

In order to preserve potatoes in sand or soil 
it is not necessary to pack them in casks or 
other vessels. ‘They may be mixed with a due 
quantity of the earth of the field in which they 
have grown, and put into bins in cellars, or bu- 
ried in holes dug in the ground. The earth 
should be in such quantity as to keep them from 
the air and from general contact with each oth. — 
er. Placed in this manner, they will not 
sufler from heat nor frost, if deposited in a 
cellar which freezes. If surrounded by earth 
ihey will receive little or no injury from frost 
It is wrong to suppose that the earth or sand in 
which they are embedded, should be perfectly 
dry. Some degree of moisture is necessary, in 
order to preserve the life of the root. If the 
vital or vegetative principle is destroyed, they 
will soon decay, by a sort of dry rot. They may, 
however, it is said, be cut into slices, and dried 
in an oven or kiln, and will then remain sweet 
and sound for years. We suppose that either _ 
the native juice of the potatoe should be ex- 4 
pelled by heat, or the vegetative principle pre- 
served by moisture, and aseclusion from the air. _ 


Defect in the common bifurcate or triangular 7 
Harrow,—and how remedied. ¥ 
triangular harrow, a tooth or tine is placed near a 
the extremity of the angle made by the junction 
of the legs ; and the other tines are placed in the | 
legs, in such a manner that the lines drawn by a 
the teeth of the harrow, when it is put in motion, © 


In the common 


shall be equi-distant. But in this mode of con- © 
struction, the tooth fixed in the angle, and the | 
two next teeth in the legs, are so situated as to — 
form a sort of enclosure, in which, turfs, stones, © 
and other obstacles to the effectual operation of | 
the harrow are apt to hang, and are not easily 
dislodged. To remedy this evil, a friend, who is 
a practical cultivator, advises to take out the 
tooth, which is placed in the angle, and place it 
in the brace or cross-piece which connects the legs 





of the harrow, in such a manner, that it may des- 
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one in its original position. Our informant as- 
sures us that he has experienced the beneficial 
efiects of this mode of placing the teeth. of a 






























































































sulk, arrow, and recommends it for general adop- 
ught ion, in all cases where the harrow is liable to 
illed become clogged by the substances above men- 
see Mioned, or any other impediments to its opera- 
bilst ion, such as roots, weeds, stubble, &c. 
vhen | 
» St. ae General Kutelligence. 
lived nee 
ghei LA FAYETTE. 
r isl. * The last accounts from La Fayette, left him in 
» put | New York city. On Monday, Sept. 6th, his birth- 
aica » day, he dined with the Society of Cincinnati. Tues- 
ae > day, visited the Public Institutions of the city. Wed- 
g the “Wmesday, visited the various forts in the harbor. 
had  S’Thursday, attended the Oratorio of the Choral Socie- 
it all “ty, at St. Paul’s Church, and afterwards witnessed 
>the playing of forty-four fire-engines. Friday visited 
Ww _\ a number of Schools. Saturday morning, attended a 
— " “meeting of Freemasons,—in the evening, Chatham- 
r soil Street Theatre. 
ks or Splendid preparations are making for his reception 
at the South. ‘+ The escort into the city of Philadel- 
a due ~phia, will be the most numerous and imposing ever 
they witnessed in this country. The horse alone, it is said, 
yill amount to 15,000. A grand civic arch is to be 
r bu- 100 feet in span, and 60 feet high, elegantly illumi- 
earth ated with lamps of various colors. A new and splen- 
“a Maid barouche is preparing, which is to be drawn by 
Out eix grey horses.” 
: oth. ae At Richmond, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and fif- 
! not | Wty-two revolutionary officers in different parts of the 
- - $tate, have been invited by the authorities to attend 
1D a “@ihis reception into the city. Mechanics, in all the 
earth ptincipaltowns of Virginia, have generously offered 
~ Mtheir services, as laborers, engineers, &c. in construct- 
frost Yang temporary buildings, arbors, and other convenien- 
nd in ies, necessary for the accommodation of 10,000 men 
On the plains of Little York. In honoring La Fay- 
fectly 7 btte, Yorktown has manifestly the advantage of ev- 
'y, in "ery other place in the land. The very earth, which 
Se witnessed to his valor, will speak volumes in his 
f the praise. Associations must be awakened, on viewing 
they he field of conflict and of victory,—in comparison 
hear swith which, the greetings of New England admirers 
4 - ' ) @re cold, and their acclamations dumb. B. Telegraph. 
ried — 
weet Substantial Gratitude.—It is said, that on the re- 
J am of La Fayette from Portsmouth to Boston, he re- 
ither —“@ecived notice that there was deposited, in one of the 
> ex- | Banks, to his credit, the sum of $20,000. Whether 
: his sum was the donation of one individual, or of 
ad ore than one, we have not learned.---Ms. Yeoman. 





























FINANCES OF BOSTON. 

The annual Report on the receipts and expenses 
of the city, makes the estimated expenditures for the 
ear 1824, $307,926. Of this expenditure, $54,220 
is for schools, besides $16,000 for the South-end 
Bchool House, and $8000 for completing that in ward 
Yo. 6. The other principal estimates are for paving 
nd repairing streets $25,000, widening streets $15,- 
b00. Salaries for city and county, $25,150, city watch 
59000, lamps $9000, health department, cleaning 
treets, and removing house dirt $7000, overseers of 
he poor, $16,000. House of Industry $8000, instal- 
ment of city debt $15,000, interest on city debt $14, 
000. State tax $26,606. County expenses $31,500. 
| The amount of taxes assessed for the year 1823, 

as for the city $145,817, and for the state $26,606, 
haking a total of $172,423. Of this amount $164,395 
ave been collected, 2170 abated, and 5,858 remain 
ncollected. The sum of 5,491 was collected on 
jaxes of preceding years. 
The present amount of city and count i 
207,080. y y debt is 
Among the expenditures of the 
8841 for the city watch, 8503 for 
ells and pumps, 


























































past year were 
lamps, 3102 for 




















: me line of enotion which i would have 1168 for bells and clocks, 4500 for improvements in| , PPRENTICE WANTED.—A Jad of about 15 or 
ibe the sa of mot the mall, common, and fort-hill, 22,037 for new school | £ 
houses, 41,839 for salaries of school masters, 4099 for | hear 


repairs, sweeping, stationary, fuel, &c. for the 


schools, and 10,510 for the primary schools, 28,024 |; —— I 
for paving and repairing streets, and 5607 for sweep- | VFERHOSE of our subscribers who prefer paying in 
ing do. 10,005 for widening 17 streets, 13,125 for city 
\salaries, 15,418 for common sewers, and 30,868 for 


the support of the poor. 


_— 


Daily Adv. 


Market House immediately. A plan of the buildin 
was also submitted, the expense of which was est 
mated at $75,000. 


a 


GREEK NEWSPAPERS. 

The following newspapers are now published in 
Greece :—At Missolonghi, The Greek Chronicle, (in 
Greek;) The Greek Telegraph, (in several langua- 
ges;) at Hydra, The Friend of the Laws, (in Greek ;) 
at Athens, The Athens Free Press, (in Greek ;) at 
Psara, The Psara Newspaper, (in Greek.) 

The Corfu University is now established. There 
‘are professors of mathematics, divinity, metaphysics, 
logic, ethics, botany, rhetoric, the Greek, Latin, and 
| English languages, and history. Among the poor 
| Greeks the Lancasterian system of education is in 
full operation. 











We perceive by the London Literary Gazette, that 
an elegy on Lord Byron, written in Greece and in the 
language of that country, has been versified in the 
form of an ode by a Greek lady. The editor speaks 
of the performance as one that scholars may find 
room to criticise. The address is such a mixture of 
the modern and the ancient as to look strange to any 
one not accustomed to see that language applied to 


present times: ** Eis ton lord Burona.” N.Y. « 





According to reports made to the British parlia- 
ment, the number of merchant vessels belonging to 
that country is 24,542, amounting to 2,606,760 tons 
and employing 165,474 sailors—The military forces in 
\the empire in time of peace amount to 320,000 men ; 





| the marine counts 400 vessels of war and transports, 


and 23,000 sailors. The revenue in time of peace is 


jnear 90 millions sterling, and the expenses 77 mil-| 


lions. The exports are about 52 millions and the im- 
ports 44 millions. 





East India Museum Hall.—The corner stone of the 
building intended for the accommodation of the East- 
India Marine Society was laid on Wednesday last. 
A box was deposited in it, containing the latest coins 
of the United States, and covered with a silver plate, 
on which were inscribed the names of the officers of 
the Society, building committee, &c. and the names 
of the President of the United States, the Governor, 
and Selectmen of the town. Salem Obs. 





By a late law of the legislature of Ohio, it is made 
the duty of the master, at the expiration of the servfte 
of an apprentice, to furnish him (the apprentice) 
‘* with a new Bible and at least two suits of common 


apparel.” Alex. Herald, 





A decree has passed both houses of the Colombian 
government, allowing all foreigners to trade with that 
country on the same footing as its own citizens, upon 
the payment of the same taxes. 


A large Apple.—A gentleman exhibited in our of- 
fice last evening, an apple which grew on the planta- 
tion of Mr. Knox, on the banks of James River, which 
weighs 21 1-2 ounces, and is 14 1-4 inches in circum- 
ference. This apple was brought in by the sloop 
Boston Packet.—V. Y. pap. 





A moccasin snake was lately killed in S. Carolina, 
in which were eighteen young ones, each about nine 
inches long, alive and apparently venomous. Five 





1827 for printing and stationary, 





On Monday, the Committee on Fanueil Hall Mar- } 
ket reported that their arrangements were so far made, | ier 
as to admit of commencing the erection of the New| po, which 


S$ | exchange 
l- 





16 years of age, of god education and habits, may 
o: an eligible situation for learning the Printing 
-| business, by applying at this office. Sept. 11. 





advance, will perceive that it must be done soon, 
according to the conditions of the paper. (> New 
subscribers can be furnished with the preceding num- 
bers of the current volume. Sept. 11. 





O. 51 of the 24 volume of the New England 
Farmer is much wanted to complete files ;— 
a generous price will be given. Printers who 
with us, will confer a great favour by re- 
| turning their copies of that number. Sept. 4. 

| —_—- eee SE 

ANTED No’s. 1, 23, 24, 25, 26,27, and 28, of 
| the 2d volume ofthe N. E. Farmer—for which a 
| generous price will be given by the proprietor of this 
| paper.—Printers who receive the Farmer in exchange 
| will confer a favor by forwarding the abovementioned 


| No’s to this Office. 


9 


- 





(cr Subscribers to the Farmer, are informed 
| that they can have their volumes bound on reasona- 
| ble terms by leaving them at this Office. 


| 



























































PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
[ Revised and corrected every Friday. ] 
FROM| To 
D.C.iD. €. 
APPLES, best, new, bbl 2 00} 2 50 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton.j118 120 
pearl do. - - - - 120 122 50 
BEANS, white, - - - - - {bush 90} 100 
BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. - - = jbbl. 
cargo, Nol, - - - - 10 
“ Beot,- --+- 790} 8 00 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 1] 12 
| CHEESE, new milk, - - - - "7 3 
skimed milk, - - - 3 q 
(FLAX - +--+ + -+-s+ <= 8 9 
FLAX SEED - - - - = = |bush 82 84 
| FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St /bbl. 6 25 
| Genessee, -- - 5 75 
Rye, best, - - - 275) 3 
GRAIN,Rye - - - - * |bush 52 54 
—-« * # © 40 50 
Barley - - - = 
Oats - - °--e 29 30 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort - - | Ib. 12 13 
| HOPS, No 1, Inspection 10.45 38 40 
a = > 2 se cask 85] 1 00 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern/¢a}, "5 80 
PLAISTER PARIS - - - = Iton. 3 3 12 
PORK, Bone Middlings - - + |bbl.| 17 
navy, mess, 13 13 50 
Cargo, Nol, - - - 12 50) 13 
|SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - j|bush} 1 75 
Clover --- - - 5 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, wash 60 " 
do do unwashed 40 45 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 37 42 
Native - - - do 25 30 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
do Spinning, Ist sort 35 40 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces- - - - Jlb. 7 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 8 10 
ay whole - -- 6 
ee 5 10 
MUTTON, hk ee 2 10 
POULTRY, ----- - 8 16 
BUTTER, keg & tub, new, - 12 15 
lump, a ae 17 21 
EGGS, - -"- ---:- 13 15 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - [bush 60 65 
Indian, do. - - - 60 65 
POTATOES, new, - - - 37 50 
CIDER, liquor, new- - - bbl.{| 1 50} 2 00 
HAY, according to quality, ton.! 16 00 20 00 





more were found, which were dead—making in all 23. 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 


Say, who is he that in some distant land, 

Far from the humble home, where childhood’s hours 
Passed on in happiness, unmix’d with care, 

But gives a sigh—a softly swelling tear, 

To the remembrance? Say, whocan forget 

The mother who, in hours of infancy 

Guided his faltering steps, and taught his tongue 
To lisp the sacred name of parent—who, 

When sorrow’s hand weighs hard upon him, and 
Distress and want knock loudly at his door, 

When “‘ everlasting” friends desert him, and 

The comforts (e’en necessities) of life 

Are wrested from him, still remains unchang’d,-—~ 
Still calms the surges of his troubled mind, 

And cheers him with the hope f better days? 

O tis a heavenly love, a mother’s heart, 

Firm and unshaken thro’ life’s eyery stage— 

And he indeed must be a very wretch, 

Who can forget ber while life’s current rolls 
Through his warm veins—and who on earth can go 
To the green turf which covers the remains 

Of such a friend, and there indulge the thought 

Of all her kindness to him, and not feel 

The tears of gratitude and warm affection 
Coursing each other rapidly adown 

His cheeks ?—I would not lose, for all 

The glittering treasures of Golconda’s mines, 

The gratitude I bear her mem’ry, who 

Rests in the grave from all the storms of woe, 
Which toss’d her feeble bark on life’s dark sea. 
No! for there is a pleasure mix’d with pain 

Like a fine web wrought by some cunning hand, 
That she has reach’d a haven of delight, 

Where cares and troubles come not—and the thought 
That, at no distant period, I shall drop 

This cumbrous load of dull mortality, 

And that, in those eternal realms of joy, 

Our souls shall meet, my fainting spirit cheers, 
And points me to the path of life divine. . 

Boston, 1824. Mortimer. 











SINGULAR CAPITULATION. 


Guelph, Duke of Bavaria, having made war 
on the Emperor Conrad VIII. besieged that 
prince in the castle of Weinsberg, where he 
defended himself to the last extremity ; but was 
at last obliged to surrender at discretion. The 
Emperor treated the person whom Guelph had 
sent to him to capitulate with great civility, and 
gave his word that the Duke and the troops 
should be permitted to pass through the Impe- 
rial army unmolested. The Duke’s lady, how- 
ever, suspected that some fatal design against her 
husband was concealed under this appearance 
of clemency. She therefore wished to make a 
more certain engagement than that of mere 
words. She sent a gentleman to the Emperor, 
to demand from him safe conduct not only for 
herself, but also for the other ladies and women 
that were in the castle; that they might be suf- 
fered to pass unmolested, and be conducted toa 
place of security ; and that they should also be 
at liberty to take whatever they could carry 
with them. ‘To this request the Emperor read- 
ily consented. 


was astonished when they saw pass first the 


Duchess, then Countesses, Baronesses, and 
other ladies of quality, whose husbands had of- 
fended against the Emperor, each with difficul- 
ty carrying her lord on her shoulders. It had 
been supposed in the army, that when the 
Duchess demanded this favour it was only, with 
a view to save their gold, silver, and jewels, 
and no suspicion was entertained of their real 
intentions. The Emperor was astonished at 
the sight, and could not help being touched 
with the tenderness and courage of these la- 
dies who considered their husbands as their 
true treasure, which they esteemed more than 
gold or jewels. He recommended their fidelity 
to their husbands, treated them with a splendid 
dinner, and came to a sincere accomodation 
with Guelph and his companions. 





An interesting circumstance occurred, while 
Gen. Larayerre was passing the line of children, 
arranged under their instructers upon the Com- 
mon, in this city. A little girl of about 5 years 
of age stepped out from the line of children, 
and was handed into the General’s barouche, 
when she immediately pronounced, in French, 
these words, Dieu vous garde, [God bless you] 
presenting him at the same moment with the 
wreath of ‘natural flowers which had adorned 
her hair. He blessed and kissed the child, and 
it then resumed its place in the line. In the 
wreath were entwined the following lines: 


An infant hand presents these blushing flowers, 
Glowing and pure as childhood’s artless hours, 
When roses bloom and buds of promise smile, 

Repaying with their charms the culturer’s toil, 


O take them, Father, they were cull’d for you ! 
(Still bright with warm affection’s sacred dew) 

O, let them live in thy benignant smile, 

And o’er thy brow of glory bloom awhile, 

°Twined with the laurel, fame on thee bestowed, 
When thy young heart with patriot ardour glowed. 


Self-exiled from the charms of wealth and love, 

And home & friends, thou didst our champion prove, 
And by the side of glorious WASHINGTON, 

Didst make our grateful country all thine own. 

Go, fragile offering, speak the ardent joy 

Our bosoms feel, which time can ne’er destroy ! 


How to get sober.—A person in this town, 
whose name we could mention, made applica- 
tion to the selectmen, a week or two since, to 
be put into gaol; stating that he had been in- 
toxicated for some time and could not. possibly 
get sober so long as he was in a situation to get 
rum, and requesting it of them as a favor that 
he might be confined in the gaol till his reason 
returned! The selectmen very kindly recom- 
mended him to the care of the gaoler, and af- 
ter being held in duress for a week, was dis- 
charged a sober man !—Worridgewock Journal. 


Puns.—Puns do not deserve the reproach 
heaped on them; they enliven Society; and 
we have heard of hundreds of them in compa- 
nies where no pocket was ever picked. Bad or 
good, here is one: In a party, chiefly of medi- 
cal gentlemen, discussing the power of animals 
to communicate hydrophobia, it was asserted by 
alearned Doctor, that the infection had been 
communicated in one instance by a duck. Ma- 
ny inferences were made from this fact, till an 
extra-professional visitor observed, that the 





The evacuation was made in the presence of 
the Emperor and all his army; and every one 


strongest lesson he could draw from it was, to 


Eloquence.—“ True eloquence,” says Milton, 
“| find to be none but the serious and hearty 
love of truth; and that whose mind soever is 
fully possessed with a fervent desire to know 
good things, and with the dearest charity to in- 
fuse the knowledge into others,—when such a 
man would speak, his words, like so many nim- 
ble and airy servitors, trip about him at com- 
mand, and in well ordered files, as he would 
wish, fall aptly into their places.” 


Lord Norbury, while lately indisposed, was 
threateued witha determination of blood to the 
head. Surgeon C 1 accordingly opened 
the temporal artery; and whilst attending to 
the operation, his lordship said to him in his 
usual quick manner, “ C I, I believe you 
were never called to the bar ?”—“ No, my lord, | 








ure in the Temple.” 





Civic Laterature.—At a city dinner, some time 


circulation of the bottle, to be speaking of the 
wit and vivacity of Horace, one of them turn- 
ed round to Alderman A , and asked him 
what he thought-of the Carmen Seculare? His 
worship, who did not wish to appear very igno- 
rant, gravely replied— Why I don’t know that 
they are worse than the car men of Thames- 
street,—we all know they are a great bore !” 











LANDS FOR SALE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE subscriber offers for sale in small lots to actu! 


lands in the State of Penneylvania, belonging to the 
estate of the late Wm. Bingham, viz: (wo hundred 
and ify thousand acres in the counties of Bradford 
and Tioga, at from three dollars, to two dollars fifty 
cents per acre, according to situation ; and fire hun- 
dred thousand acres in the counties of Potter, McKean, 
Venango, Armstrong, Jefferson and Lycoming, at two 
dollars per acre. ‘The terms are ten years for pay- 
ments, three of them without interest. The land js 
generally of a good quality, well watered, intersected 
by important roads, and ina healthy situation. For 
further particulars application may be made to agents 
in the different counties, or to , 
ROBERT H. ROSE, 


July 24. Silver Lake, Pennsylvania. 





FRUIT TREES, &. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. 

have for sale at their Nursery 
at Flushing, on Long Island, nea‘ 
=F New York, 

Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs & Plant:, 

of the most approved sorts. 


The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
the inoculation and engrafting of all their Fruit Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr ZEsEpEE Cook, jr. No. 44 State 
Street, Boston, will be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues wil! 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
the condition, &c. &c. that may be required, on appli 
cation to him. Sept. 4. 























TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

(<> Published every Saturday, at THREE Donan 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within siziy days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firry Cents. 





\* beware of quacks.”— Vermont Guzctte. 





No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are paid. 


never was,” replied the surgeon—*‘ Well, Iam © 
snre, Doctor, I can safely say you have cut a fig- | 


since, some gentleman happening, during the | 
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